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Comments 


Robert  Barhnm,  Secretary 


Contained  within  tlie  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries' 
(LDWF)  mission  statement  is  a  directive 
regarding  the  state's  natural  resources, 
"to  provide  opportunities  for  knowl- 
edge of  and  use  and  enjoyment  of  these 
resources;  and  to  promote  a  safe  and 
healthy  environment  for  the  users  of  the 
resources." 

During  the  2008  regular  legislative 
session,  several  items  that  passed  with  Gov.  Bobby  Jindal's  signature  relate  direct- 
ly to  LDWF's  constituents  who  want  to  enjoy  fishing  and  hunting  opportunities 
and  learn  more  about  Louisiana's  wonderful  natural  resources. 

Act  22  added  two  more  years  for  young  hunters  to  enjoy  LDWF-sanctioned 
youth  hunt  opportunities  provided  on  the  front  end  of  the  state's  hunting  seasons. 
Sixteen  and  17  year-olds  can  now  take  advantage  of  special  youth  hunts  previous- 
ly open  to  those  15  years  of  age  and  younger. 

LDWF  has  in  place  for  those  who  purchase  licenses,  a  solid  safety  framework 
to  make  the  youth  hunt  experience  enjoyable.  The  early  season  access  was  origi- 
nally created  to  give  youth  the  first  shot  at  game  prior  to  normal  season  opening 
dates  and  to  increase  their  chances  for  success.  One  safety  measure  taken  for 
youth  hunts  is  that  those  participating  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult.  This 
helps  to  promote  a  mentor  relationship,  where  hunter  education  requirements  can 
be  reinforced. 

More  young  hunters  can  now  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  and  will 
hopefully  become  enthused  with  the  sport  well  beyond  their  teenage  years. 
Today's  youth  are  the  conservationists  of  the  future  and  whatever  LDWF  can  do 
to  assist  this  group  with  improving  their  outdoor  skills  and  understanding  of 
wildlife  is  beneficial  to  the  agency's  mission.  The  changes  provided  for  within  Act 
22  are  now  in  place  for  the  2008-09  hunting  season. 

Act  51  has  provided  more  flexibility  in  the  type  of  primitive  weapons  that  can 
be  used  during  hunting  season.  All  hunters  can  now  use  crossbows  during 
archery  season  and  a  wider  array  of  primitive  firearms  now  qualify  for  the  newly 
renamed  primitive  firearm  season.  Increased  access  for  a  wider  variety  in  hunting 
styles  was  the  goal  of  this  legislation  and  it  accomplishes  that  end  result.  The  new 
rules  provided  for  by  Act  51  are  also  in  effect  for  the  2008-09  season  and  addition- 
ally align  us  with  a  number  of  states  on  gear  use. 

Act  17  simplifies  and  consolidates  non-resident  trip  hunting  and  fishing  licens- 
es by  changing  privileges  to  allow  for  one-day  trip  licenses  and  eliminates  add-on 
licenses.  These  changes,  which  become  effective  June  1,  2009,  are  expected  to 
increase  participation  of  those  who  fish  and  hunt  in  Louisiana. 

LDWF  worked  with  the  authors  of  each  bill  to  craft  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide additional  opportunities  for  outdoorsmen  and  women  of  all  ages.  And  to 
whatever  extent  these  changes  stimulate  participation  and  license  sales,  it  will 
benefit  LDWF. 

Act  544  did  not  attract  a  lot  of  attention  during  the  session,  but  with  the  gover- 
nor's signature,  LDWF  became  the  lead  agency  for  environmental  education  in  the 
state.  We've  accepted  the  responsibility  previously  held  by  the  governor's  office 
and  will  now  utilize  the  expertise  of  our  biologist  staff  and  regional  offices  to  pres- 
ent information  on  the  value  of  sound  fish  and  wildlife  management  -  and  the  cor- 
responding habitat  management  that  is  the  key  to  making  it  happen. 

Whether  it's  reef  building,  re-establishing  the  growth  of  marsh  grasses  in 
threatened  coastal  areas  or  studying  the  effects  of  freshwater  diversion,  we  have 
valuable  information  to  distribute.  Our  personnel  are  in  the  field  and  on  the  water 
week-and  week-out,  and  educators  and  citizens  can  now  call  on  LDWF  for  envi- 
ronmental information  and  instruction.  We  look  forward  to  meeting  those  needs. 
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TOP  LEFT  :   Before  a 

deer  can  be  legally 

moved  from  the  kill  site, 

it  must  be  tagged. 

Tagging  and  validation  is 

mandatory  for  the 

2008-09  deer  season. 


TOP  RIGHT:  The  tag  has 

been  attached  to  the 

antler  of  the  buck  and  it 

is  now  ready  to  be  taken 

out  of  the  woods. 


mation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  any- 
thing on  the  deer  license.  Antlerless 
deer  harvested  on  DMAP/LADT  lands 
do  not  count  towards  the  hunter's  season 
or  daily  bag  limit  of  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  harvesting  antlered  deer  on 
DMAP  or  LADT  enrolled  land,  will  use 
their  license  antlered  tags  and  validate 
their  kill  by  entering  the  kill  information 
on  their  deer  club  harvest  record  sheet. 
Once  completed  it  is  not  necessary  to  call 
or  go  online  to  validate  their  kill.  Hunters 
will  write  the  club  ID  and  deer  numbers 
from  the  DMAP/  LADT  data  sheet  on  the 
harvest  report  card  section  of  their  deer 
license  to  validate  their  antlered  deer  kill. 
Deer  tagging  procedure  for  licenses  pur- 
chased via  phone  or  internet 

Hunters  purchasing  licenses  by  phone 
or  internet  will  be  given  both  an  authoriza- 
tion number  and  a  LDWF  identification 
number  that  will  serve  as  a  temporaiy 
license  until  the  official  license  arrives  by 
mail.  Hunters  will  tag  deer  with  "posses- 
sion tags"  (which  can  be  found  in  the  back 
of  the  hunting  pamphlet),  using  the 
authorization  number  and  LDWF  identifi- 
cation number  for  the  required  license 
numbers  recorded  on  the  possession  tag. 
Hunters  will  maintain  documentation  of 
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these  harvested  deer  and  will  validate 
harvested  deer  as  required  by  law  when 
the  hunter  receives  the  original  license 
and  tags.  The  hunter  will  validate  the 
license  information  from  these  harvested 
deer  and  will  discard  the  license  tags  for 
these  validated  deer.  A  confirmation  num- 
ber will  be  given  to  the  hunter  and  the 
hunter  is  required  to  record  the  confirma- 
tion number  on  his  or  her  report  card. 

Hopefully,  this  information  will  help 
deer  hunters  understand  their  responsibil- 
ities concerning  the  new  deer  tagging  reg- 
ulations. This  new  tagging  program  will 
be  beneficial  to  LDWF.  It  will  aid  the 
department's  ability  to  enforce  limits  and 
it  will  also  give  our  biologists  critical  and 
accurate  harvest  information  to  better 
manage  the  states  deer  herd.  Please  con- 
sult the  hunting  pamphlet  for  additional 
information  on  tagging  requirements  or 
call  any  of  our  region  offices  or  our  main 
office  in  Baton  Rouge  at  225-765-2800.  -^ 

Kenny  Ribbeck  is  the  Wildlife  Division 
Administrator  with  LDWF.  He  has  been  with 
LDWF  for  nearly  24  years. 

Major  Wayne  Brescher  has  worked  in 
LDWF's  enforcement  division  for  30  years. 


Deer  Hunting-  New  Tagging  Process 


•The  tags  and  harvest  report  card 
remain  attached  until  removed  immedi- 
ately prior  to  tagging  the  deer  carcass. 

•The  hunter  must  record  the  month, 
date  and  parish  of  the  kill  on  the  tag. 

•The  hunter  must  document  the  kill  on 
the  report  card  section  of  the  license  by 
writing  in  the  month  and  date  next  to  the 
corresponding  tag  number  that  has 
been  used. 


^1 


must  remain  attached  to  the  deer 
amp,  or  while  it  is  transported 
lie  of  the  hunter  or  to  a  cold 


Whether  you  report  your  deer  kill  to  LDWF  by  phone 
or  internet,  hunters  must  provide  the  following 
information   when   validating 
their  kills: 


•LDWF  ID  number  (on  hunting  lice 

•Deer  tag  number    (on  the  tag) 

•Antlered  or  antlerless  deer 

•Sex  of  the  deer 

•Date  of  kill 

•Parish  of  kill 

•Land  type:  private,  state  WMA,  U.S.; 

forest  service  or  other  state  or 

federal  lands 

•Type  of  weapon  used:  bow,  crossi, 

primitive  firearm  or  gun 

•  You  will  receive  a  confirmation  rl 

ber  that  must  be  written  next  to 

corresponding  tag  number  on  the  i 


I  Joe  Mac  Hudspeth,  Jr 


For  additional  Information  about  the  deer  i 

www.wlf.louislana.gov or  call  225.765.2800. 
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.  eryone  has  probably  seen  an  old-time  movi 
'  show  or  cartoon  sequence  in  which  a  boy 
fishing  and  his  pole  is  nearly  bent  in  half  from 
hooking  onto  something  BIG.     However,  aft( 
much  work  and  anticipation  of  how  big  the  fis 
might  be,  the  boy  realizes  with  frustration  that 
is  nothing  but  an  old  brown  leather  boot  fille 
with  water  and  sand. 


Shrimpers  who  lose  or  damage  their 
expensive  gear,  anglers  who  lose  their 
favorite  lures,  and  boaters  who  damage 
their  vessels  on  underwater  obstructions 
also  share  this  frustration,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  usually  more  detrimental 
than  just  catching  a  useless  old  boot. 
Obstructions  in  the  water  are  dangerous 
to  navigation,  prevent  people  from 
reaching  their  favorite  spots  (both  recre- 
ational or  commercial)  and  cause  some 
boats  to  sink  and  the  passengers  to  seek 
rescue. 

Every  year,  marine  debris  injures  and 
kills  marine  life,  interferes  with  naviga- 
tion safety,  has  adverse  economic  impacts 
to  shipping  and  coastal  industries,  and 
poses  a  threat  to  human  health.  Our 
oceans  and  waterways  are  constantly 
polluted  with  a  wide  variety  of  marine 
debris  ranging  from  soda  cans  and  plastic 
bags,  to  derelict  fishing  gear  and  aban- 
doned vessels. 

There    are    basically    two    kinds    of 
obstructions  in  the  water: 
1)  Natural  obstructions  such  as  trees. 


rocks,  oyster  reefs  or  plants. 

2)  Un-natural,  man-made    obstructions 

such  as  pipelines,  artificial  reefs  or  crab 

traps,  which  are  classified  as  marine 

debris. 

Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  addec 
these  obstructions  by  washing  hou 
vehicles,  trees  and  fuel  tanks  ami 
other  things  into  the  coastal  waters 
Louisiana.  These  obstructions  increa 
the  rising  problems  of  the  commer 
shrimp  industry,  as  both  storms  rende 
many  of  the  fertile  shrimping  ground 
the  state  un-harvestable  and  un-naviga 

In  response  to  the  elevated  numbe 
under  water  obstructions,  the  Louisi 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  Marine  Fisheries  Division  initiat- 
ed a  marine  debris  removal  project  for  the: 
primary  purpose  of  rehabilitating  shrimp; 
and  oyster  fishing  grounds,  allowing  both 
recreational  and  commercial  fishers  and 
boaters  to  operate  in  a  more  safe  and  eco- 
nomical fashion.  ^H 

LDWF  started  the  marine  debris  projea 
after  a  $54  million  appropriation  by  the 


What  Lies 
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Lou  isia  na  Co  use  rvn  tion  is  t 


U.S.  Congress  was  allocated  to  Louisiana 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  oyster  and  shrimp 
fishing  grounds.  LDWF  has  so  far  used 
$3.71  million  of  this  money  for  the  marine 
debris  project  in  the  most  damaged 
shrimping  waters.  Plems  are  underway  to 
use  the  remainder  of  contracted  funds. 

The  LDWF  Marine  Fisheries  Division 
issued  a  request  for  proposals  in  February 
2007.  CrowderGulf  Joint  Venture,  Inc.  of 
Alabama,  a  company  with  many  years  of 
experience  in  disaster  debris  cleanup,  was 
ultimately  awarded  the  marine  debris 
removal  contract,  agreeing  to  meet  the  con- 
tract stipulations. 

"Having  never  contracted  anything  like 
this  before,  LDWF  did  some  consulting 
with  Alabama  and  Mississippi  before 
beginning  to  structure  a  contract. 
Officials  in  both  states  advised  to  struc- 
ture a  contract  that  doesn't  pay  by  the 
volume  of  debris  removed,  but  by  areas 
cleared  so  you  get  more  bang  for  the, 
buck,"  said  LDWF  Shrimp  Manager  and 
Marine  Debris  Project  Coordinator  Martin  I 
Bourgeois.  "$3.71  million  cleared  400 
square  miles  and  that  is  a  very  good  price." 

The  contract  guaranteed  the  clean-up 
contractor  a  minimum  of  100  grids  meas- 
uriiig  four  square  miles  each  at  a  fixed 
cost  of  $37,100  per  grid,  regardless  of  the 
volume  of  debris  removed.  The  contract 
also  stipulated  that  local  resident  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  charter  boat  oper-, 
ators  could  participate.  Their  vessels 
were  required  to  be  sub-contracted  to 
perform  the  debris  cleanup  and  also  bei 
equipped  with  a  Global  Positioning 
System  (GPS)  tracking  device.  Finally, 
part  of  the  reason  this  contractor  was 
selected  by  the  department  was  for  docu- 
mentation purposes.  It  was  extremely 
important  to  LDWF  that  documentation 
detail  the  location,  description  and  dis- 
position of  items  found  and  removed, 
side-scan  sonar  images  of  these  items 
and  GPS  vessel  tracks  of  all  vessels 
engaged  in  debris  removal  operations. 

"It  was  also  important  to  us  that  work 
be  done  by  local  Louisiana  fishermen 
because  they  know  these  waters  best  and 
where  most  problems  are  foxind.  They 


will  do  the  best  job  as  they  are  working  in 
their  own  backyards.  They  needed  the 
wor  before  restoration  of  their  fishing 
grounds  could  be  completed,"  Bourgeois 
said.  "We  also  wanted  the  GPS  unit 
tracking  requirement  for  oversight  rea- 
sons to  track  and  ensure  that  work  was 
being  performed  and  to  monitor  what 
grids  were  being  worked  on.  The  con- 
tractor is  also  required  to  submit  detailed 
quarterly  progress  reports  containing  infor- 
mation on  work  completed." 


Cooperative  efforts 
among  private,  state 
and  federal  agencies 
were  made  to  remove 
marine  debris  over  a 
one-year  period.  Such 
efforts  help  to  minimize 
hazardous  risks  for 
commerical  boaters 
and  fisherman. 
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LDWF  applied  grids  to 

the  surveyed  map  of 

Lake  Borgne.  The  grids 

that  had  the  most  debris 

and  were  located  in 

fertile  shrimping 

grounds  were  assigned 

to  contractors. 
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LDWF's  marine  debris  project 
focuses  on  removing  storm  related 
debris  from  the  water  so  shrimpers 
could  continue  to  fish  in  a  more 
safe  and  efficient  manner. 
"Debris,"  for  this  project,  is  defined 
as  any  item  that  posed  a  naviga- 
tional danger  or  interference  to 
commercial  shrimping  including 
both  man-made  and  natural 
obstructions. 

"In  this  case,  marine  debris  is 
two  different  categories;  hazardous 
materials  such  as  oil  and  chemical    30  64o 
tanks,  and  debris  that  is  not  envi- 
ronmentally hazardous  but  harm-      ^°"^'°" 
ful   to   navigation   and   fishermen 
such  as  trees  and  concrete  pilings,"    ^°^^° 
said  Heather  Finley,  LDWF  marine 
habitat  manager.  "Animals  are  not 
selective   about  habitat  when   it 
comes  to  non-harmful  artificial  or 
natural  objects.  So  when  you  think  ^q,^^.^^. 
about  the  debris  problem  we  had, 
we  tried  to  alleviate  a  safety  hazard  og  gg^o 
for  the  people  that  are  fishing  and 
boating  in  those  areas."  29  ssc 

Before  the  contractor  could  start 
removing  debris,  they  had  to  be  295320- 
assigned  specific  grids  to  clean.  In 
Lake  Borgne,  NOAA,  using  funds  295140 
from  an  earlier  congressional 
appropriation,  used  side-scan 
sonar  surveys  to  identify  debris  fields 
and  specific  locations  of  each  sonar  con- 
tact detected.  Lacking  sonar  information 
from  other  parts  of  the  state,  additional 
grid  assignments  given  to  the  contractor 
were  accomplished  with  input  from 
LDWF  coastal  study  area  biologists  of 
the  Marine  Fisheries  Division,  who  prior- 
itized areas  based  upon  their  knowledge 
of  historical  shi'imping  activity  levels  and 
field  reports. 

"The  areas  with  the  most  debris  in  the 
most  heavily  fished  areas  became  priority 
one,"  said  Harry  Blanchet,  LDWF  finfish 
program  manager.  "Obviously  there  were 
more  priorities  than  what  we  could  afford 
to  address,  but  we  wanted  to  make  sure 
we  at  least  got  to  the  areas  that  would 
make  the  biggest  impact  on  the  shrimping 
and  commercial  fishing  industry." 
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Once  the  contractor  was  assigned 
grids,  they  did  a  thorough  side-scan 
sonar  survey  pinpointing  the  debris  and 
giving  a  rough  picture  of  the  area.  LDWF 
initially  assigned  the  contractor  10  grids 
in  Lake  Borgne  on  June  29,  2007.  An 
additional  two  grids  within  Lake  Borgne 
were  assigned  on  July  25  making  a  total 
of  12  grids  encompassing  48  square 
miles.  On  July  25,  2007,  LDWF  also 
assigned  the  contractor  with  a  combined 
25  grids  covering  100  square  miles  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain  east  of  Interstate  10 
and  in  Lake  St.  Catherine.  By  Oct.  10, 2007 
the  contractor  had  cleared  29  of  the  initial 
37  grids  assigned  with  only  "heavy  and/ 
or  deep  lifts"  on  the  remaining  eight  grids. 

Moving  to  Hurricane  Rita  impacted 
waters,  the  contractor  was  assigned  33 
grids  covering  132  square  miles  on  the 
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western  side  of  the  state  in  Calcasieu 
Lake  in  Cameron  Parish  Nov.  8,  2007.  By 
Jan.  14,  2008,  the  contractor  had  cleared 
31  of  the  assigned  33  grids  in  Calcasieu 
Lake  and  the  remaining  eight  grids  from 
Lake  Borgne,  St.  Catherine  and 
Pontchartrain.  On  Jan.  17,  2008,  LDWF 
assigned  the  contractor  two  additional 
grids  in  Calcasieu  Lake  bringing  the  total 
to  35  grids  covering  140  square  miles. 

The  Vermilion  and  Cote  Blanche  Bay 
system  was  the  next  target  as  LDWF 
assigned  the  contractor  18  grids  on  Jan.  9, 
2008.  By  April  15,  2008,  the  remaining 
four  Calcasieu  Lake  grids  and  13  out  of 
the  17  Vermilion  Bay  and  Cote  Blanche 
Bay  system  grids  had  been  cleared. 

On  March  6,  2008,  10  additional  grids 
were  assigned  to  the  Vermilion  Bay  and 
Cote  Blanche  Bay  system  bringing  the 


total  to  28  grids  covering 
112  square  miles.  The  con- 
tractor finished  with  the 
remaining  15  grids  in  the 

30  1320-N  Vermilion   Bay   and   Cote 
Blanche  Bay   system   and 

30  ii40'N  overall  on  June  23,  2008. 

The  contractor  employed 

3o=ioo"N    about  25   local  commercial 
fishing   boats   during   the 

30  8-20"N    cleanups.    "We  are  used  to 
working  with  local  fisher- 

30640N    j^gj^  3j-,(^  )-i-,3|-  vvorks  best 

for  us  because  they  know 
^°^°'^     the  water,"  said 

CrowderGulf  Marine 

Operations  Manager  Dan 
Packard.   "They  also  know 

30'r40"N  ^ 

the  little  thmgs  that  count 
,^^.„.»,     like  where  to  get  fuel  and 

30-OOTI  t) 

parts  for  the  boat." 
29 5820'N     Local  fishing  boats  oper- 
ating under  the  direction  of 
2956'40"N  the     contractor     used     a 
method  called  "point  and 
29 550N    pickup"  to  clean  the  grids. 
After  identifying  the  basic 
shape  of  the  debris  using 
side-scan    sonar   imagery, 
the    boat    would    drag    a 
hook  pole  or  a  hook  on  a 
89  i8-2aw  cable  to  catch  the  object, 

then  use  winches  and  man- 
ual labor  to  get  it  out  of  the  water. 

"We  pulled  out  everything  from  toilet 
seats  to  Toyotas,  golf  carts,  roofs,  carpet, 
mattresses,  lawn  mowers  and  boats," 
said  Bourgeois.  "However,  one  of  the 
biggest  benefits  to  shrimpers  was  the 
huge  log  they  pulled  out  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain  that  was  draped  with  all 
kinds  of  lost  nets.  This  thing  has  been  a 
snag  for  years,  but  not  any  longer." 

Packard  added,  "I  know  we  pulled  up 
over  100  utility  trailers  and  six  to  eight 
cars.  We  also  found  a  lot  of  stuff  that  is 
found  in  your  average  home.  Everything 
is  relative  to  what  is  built  around  the 
shoreline." 

After  retrieving  the  debris  from  the 
water,  it  was  taken  ashore,  sorted  and 
moved  to  local  landfills.  LDWF  and 
CrowderGulf  both  indicated  that  most  of 
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Some  of  the  thousands  of  objects  pulled 
from  the  water  included: 


Lake  Borgne:  18-foot  railroad  track,  numerous  crab  traps. 

Lake  Pontchartrain:  8,000  gallon  fuel  tank,  vehicles,  barbecue  pit, 
20-foot  shipping  container,  60-foot  cypress  log,  40-foot  sail  boat, 
50-foot  piling,  house  roofs  and  numerous  utility  trailers. 

Lake  St.  Catherine:  Central  AC  unit,  stove,  35-foot  piling,  boat  trailers, 
barbecue  pit  and  a  roof. 

Calcasieu  Lake:  ATVs,  50-foot  piling,  26-foot  boat,  6-foot  by  10-foot 
aluminum  box  and  a  roof. 

Vermilion  Bay  and  Cote  Blanche  Bay:  20-foot  pipe,  30-foot  sailboat, 
2,070  gallon  steel  tank;  numerous  crab  pots. 

Chef  Menteur  Pass  (links  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Lake  Borgne):  three 
navigational  towers. 
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the  debris  was  found  in  more  developed 
areas,  which  meant  that  Lake 
Pontchartrain  near  Hwy.  11  had  more 
residential  debris  when  compared  to 
Vermilion  and  Cote  Blanche  Bays. 

With  limited  funding  and  charged 
with  a  difficult  and  unfamiliar  job, 
LDWF  knew  it  would  not  be  able  to 
cover  all  of  the  affected  areas.  This 
LDWF  project  demonstrated  the  extent 
of  debris  problems  in  coastal  waters 
which  led  the  state  to  seek  other  fund- 
ing sources  to  address  these  problems. 
Using  FEMA  funding,  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
(DNR)  has  taken  lead  of  the  Louisiana 
Marine  Debris  Program  and  is  coordi- 
nating debris  removal  activities  togeth- 
er with  the  Governor's  Office  of 
Homeland  Security  and  Emergency 
Preparedness.  To  report  marine  debris 
to  DNR,  go  to  their  Web  site  at 
wwiv.loiiisianamarinedebris.com. 

"This  work  is  extremely  important, 
but  doesn't  solve  all  of  the  shrimpers' 
problems,"    said   Bourgeois.      "We   are 


doing  what  we  can  with  the  funding  we 
have  available.  This  project  will  not  only 
help  shrimpers,  but  everybody  who  uses 
these  waters."  ^ 


Adaui  Eitick  is  the  News  and  Media 
Relations  Officer  for  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 


Hunter  Responsibility:  "Do  I  really  have  to 

tag  my  deer?" 


^t  was  the  last  week  of  the  Area  2  gun 
^ason  and  this  was  Jim's  last  chance  to 
"hunt  another  deer  or  two.  The  season 
had  been  unusually  warm  and  deer 
movement  had  been  poor.  The  intense 
buck  activity  that  normally  takes  place 
in  November  had  not  occurred  as  Jim 
had  hoped.  Oh,  he  killed  a  couple  of 
bucks  during  the  first  week  of  gun  sea- 
son, a  small  four-point  and  a  nice  six- 
point,  but  he  was  unable  to  put  a  tag  on 
a  good  adult  buck.  Usually  he  killed  a 
two  or  3-year-old  8-pointer  on  the  100 
acres  that  he  leased  from  Mr.  Mitchell, 
but  this  year  he  was  not  so  fortunate. 

Jim  steered  his  truck  off  the  forest 
road  and  stopped  to  gather  his  gear  for 
next  morning's  hunt.  He  thought  about 
the  three  does  he  saw  the  day  before  in 
his  big  food  patch,  but  this  morning 
there  were  no  bucks  in  sight.  Later  that 
evening  he  moved  his  climber  on  the 
creek  near  the  gas  line.  This  was  usually 


a  good  deer  crossing.  Sure  enough,  a 
small  five-point  came  through,  probably 
working  his  way  to  the  big  rye  grass 
fields.  He  thought  long  and  hard  about 
shooting  this  buck  before  squeezing  the 
trigger  on  his  308  Model  70  Winchester. 
"Bam!"  He  decided  to  shoot.  The  buck 
had  dropped  in  its  tracks  and  now  Jim's 
third  antlered-buck  tag  was  history.  The 
next  morning  he  returned  to  the  food 
patch  with  hopes  that  those  three  does 
would  show  up.  Jim  wanted  one  more 
deer  for  sausage,  and  this  was  his  best 
chance  he  thought. 

Once  Jim  arrived,  he  opened  his  ther- 
mos and  began  to  pour  himself  his  first 
cup  of  coffee.  Jim  only  lived  15  minutes 
from  his  hunting  woods  so  he  always 
waited  to  get  in  the  deer  stand  before 
drinking  his  morning  joe.  Surprisingly, 
it  had  been  cold  all  week  and  it  was  one 
of  those  highly  anticipated  frosty  morn- 
ings that  deer  hunters  yearn  for.     He 
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loaded  his  rifle  and  lit  his  small  propane 
heater.  These  gadgets  work  well  on  such 
a  cold  morning.  The  does  had  come  out 
early  yesterday  so  he  had  plenty  of  time 
to  reflect  on  the  season  and  his  plans  for 
next  year's  hunt. 

As  he  started  pouring  his  second  cup, 
around  7  a.m.  three  does  came  running 
from  the  north  into  the  patch.  They  are 
ovit  early  he  thought  as  he  grabbed  his 
rifle  and  began  preparing  for  the  shot. 
He  put  his  crosshairs  on  the  largest  one 
that  had  stopped  to  graze  some  grass  but 
when  she  turned  her  head  to  look  back, 
Jim  looked  away  from  the  scope  to  see 
what  she  was  looking  at.  His  eyes 
bulged  out  in  utter  amazement.  From 
the  woods  emerged  the  largest  buck  he 
had  ever  seen.  He  grabbed  his  binocu- 
lars for  a  closer  look.  It  was  a  huge  ten- 
point,  with  at  least  an  18-inch  inside 
spread.  The  rack  was  tall  with  the  second 


house.  "I  don't  have  a  tag  though,  what 
am  I  going  to  do  about  that,"  he  thought 
to  himself?  He  glanced  at  the  does,  they 
were  getting  nervous  with  the  buck 
working  his  way  toward  them,  and  Jim 
knew  he  didn't  have  much  time  to 
decide  what  to  do.  He  usually  didn't  get 
buck  fever  but  he  had  not  been  in  this  sit- 
uation before.  While  Jim  tried  to  calm 
himself  by  taking  few  deep  breaths,  the 
does  had  started  to  move  slowly  toward 
the  woods.  The  buck  stopped  and  was 
looking  straight  at  them.  Now  was  the 
time  to  act  or  all  of  the  deer  would  be  in 
the  woods  very  shortly.  Jim  composed 
himself,  aimed  and  fired. 

In  the  book  Game  Management  by 
Aldo  Leopold  there  is  a  chapter  entitled 
"Control  of  Hunting."  In  this  chapter 
Leopold  writes  about  hunting  regula- 
tion. Hunting  must  be  regulated  in 
order  to  keep  game  populations  produc- 


''  A  peculiar  virtue  in  wildlife  ethics  is  that  the  hunter  ordinarily  has  no 

gallery  to  applaud  or  disapprove  of  his  conduct.    Whatever  his  acts,  they 

are  dictated  by  his  own  conscience,  rather  than  by  a  mob  of  onlookers. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  fact." 

Aldo  Leopold,  A  Sand  County  Almanac 
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and  third  points  being  at  least  10-inches 
long.  It  was  a  big-bodied  buck  that  had 
to  weigh  over  200  pounds.  Jim  couldn't 
believe  what  he  was  looking  at;  He  won- 
dered where  had  this  deer  been  all  sea- 
son? Then  he  remembered,  he  had  heard 
stories  about  a  big  buck  that  was  coming 
out  in  Mr.  Larry's  rye  grass  fields  at 
night.  Several  of  his  buddies  had  seen  it. 
Jim  had  even  driven  by  a  few  times  at 
night  in  hopes  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
buck.  One  of  these  does  must  be  in  heat 
and  the  buck  is  on  a  mission. 

He  moved  his  rifle  off  the  doe  and 
began  sighting  on  the  buck.  Then  he 
remembered  he  had  used  his  last  buck 
tag  the  night  before.  His  mind  began 
racing  wildly.  No  one  knows  I  killed 
that  buck,  not  even  my  wife.  He  had 
simply  told  her  he  had  killed  a  deer  and 
had  hung  it  up  in  the  shed  behind  the 


tive.  Most  individuals  should  be  aware 
of  hunting  regulations  (although  for 
some  reason  many  do  not  take  the  time  to 
read  the  regulation  pamphlet  each  fall). 
These  are  the  restrictive  regulations 
developed  by  legislation,  either  through 
the  state  legislature  or  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  Enforcement  of 
these  hunting  rules  and  regulations  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF's)  Enforcement  Division.  Hunters 
are  therefore  responsible  and  accountable 
to  LDWF  and  are  obligated  to  comply 
with  these  rules  and  regulations  or  be 
subject  to  penalty  for  not  adhering  to 
them.  Regulations  are  most  often  created 
to  protect  the  game  species  being  hunted 
and  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  fair 
chase  and  sportsmanship.  Some  laws  are 
created  to  protect  the  habitat  or  environ- 


merit  on  public  and  private  lands  while 
other  laws  are  created  to  ensure  the  safe- 
ty of  the  hunter  and  his  fellow  hunters. 

The  deer  hunting  regulations  in 
Louisiana  are  fairly  liberal.  The  season  is 
long  and  a  hunter  may  kill  six  deer,  three 
antlered  bucks  and  three  antlerless  deer. 
A  variety  of  weapons  can  be  used  to  hunt 
deer.  On  private  lands  there  are  special 
programs  to  help  landowners  and 
hunters  manage  their  deer  and  keep  the 
herd  in  balance  with  available  habitat. 
Deer  hunting  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  1950s  and  the  liberal  regulations  are  a 
product  of  good  game  management.  In 
comparison,  turkey  hunting  has  become 
more  restrictive  over  the  past  few  years. 
The  37-day  season  that  once  occurred  in 
Area  A  has  been  reduced  to  30  days  and 
the  statewide  bag  limit  of  three  gobblers 
has  been  reduced  to  two  gobblers. 
A  uniform  statewide  opening  date  for  all 
areas  was  initiated  to  keep  hunters  from 
moving  from  one  area  to  another  when 
there  were  different  opening  days.  All  of 
these  turkey  regulations  have  been 
designed  to  keep  the  turkey  resource, 
which  is  limited  in  this  state,  productive 
and  to  allow  more  hunters  to  hopefully 
be  successful. 

For  the  2008-09  deer  season,  all  hunters 
are  required  to  have  deer  or  turkey  tags 
before  going  hunting.  All  harvested  deer 
and  turkey  must  be  tagged  and  the  harvest 
reported  to  LDWF  by  tlie  hunter  The  eth- 
ical hunter  will  obey  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  govern  hunting  activities.  The 
ethical  hunter  will  conduct  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  demonstrates  to  the 
authorities,  fellow  hunters  and  non- 
hunters  that  he  is  responsible,  accountable 
and  answerable  for  his  actions. 
Compliance  with  these  tagging  regulations 
will  ensure  that  LDWF  obtains  the  harvest 
information  necessary  for  sound  manage- 
ment of  our  game  species  in  Louisiana. 
Harvest  information  can  be  used  to  either 
liberalize  or  restrict  future  hunting  seasons. 
As  Leopold  wrote,  "  it  may  become  neces- 
sary actually  to  enlarge  the  kill  in  order  to 
bring  the  game  into  a  desirable  relation- 
ship to  farm  or  forest  crops." 

As  Jim  headed  out  on  the  woods  road 


he  was  still  a  bundle-of-nerves.  As  he 
pulled  up  to  the  blacktop,  his  eyes 
almost  popped  out  of  his  head  as  he  saw 
the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Enforcement 
truck  pull  up  to  him.  His  head  dropped 
on  the  steering  wheel.  He  had  not  seen 
an  agent  all  year  and  now  of  all  days, 
here  they  were.  Jim  recognized  the 
agent  who  got  out  of  the  passenger  side 
of  the  truck  and  began  walking  toward 
Jim's  truck.  Jim  slowly  got  out  and  as  he 
closed  the  door  he  asked  the  agent  how 
he  was  doing.  "Doing  good  Jim,"  the 
agent  replied.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  they  had  been  working  their  decoy 
in  the  big  rye  grass  fields  in  the  early 
morning  hours  and  were  just  shutting 
down  when  they  heard  Jim  shoot.  The 
agent  knew  Jim  was  a  good  hunter  and 
wanted  to  see  what  he  had  killed.  "I 
thought  maybe  you  killed  that  big  buck 
that  some  people  have  been  trying  to 
shine."  The  agent  looked  in  the  back  of 
Jim's  truck  and  laughed.  "That's  one  of 
the  biggest  does  I  have  seen  all  year,"  he 
said.  Jim  laughed  also  and  began  to  tell 
him  the  story  about  how  he  just  let  the 
buck-of-a-lifetime  walk  away.    4» 


David  Moreland  is  a  former  biologist  and 
administrator  with  LDWF.  Outdoor  Roots  is  his 
regular  column  in  Louisiana  Conservationist 
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Louisiana 
Conservationist 
Magazine 
LDWF's  quarterly  maga- 
zine with  informative  arti- 
cles on  fishing,  hunting 
and  outdoor  activities. 

1  year  (4  issues) -$12 

2  years  (8  issues)  -  $20 
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Marine  Recreational  Fishing  Maps 

Six  full-color  maps  indicate 

offshore/inshore  rig  locations, 

launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and 

species  identification.  Six  maps 

available:  Venice  to  Fourchon, 

Fourchon  to  Point  au  Fer,  Lake 

Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound, 

Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake,  White 

Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay  and  TX/LA 

coast  to  LA/MS  coast.  i 

Folded -$11  each 

Rolled -$12  each 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  posters:  Louisiana 

Butterflies  (1996),  Louisiana  Birds  (1999), 

Louisiana  Wildflowers  (2000)  and  Butterflies  of 

Southern  Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster 

$32  per  set  of  four 


Bats  of  the  Eastern 

United  States  Poster 

Full  color  photographs 

with  scientific  and 

common  names.  Bat 

facts  listed  on  the  back, 

Bat  house  instructions 

included. 

$2.50 
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Wildlife  Management  Area 

Maps 

Six  different  tear  and  water 

I  resistant  maps  available:  Wax 

Delta,  Pass  a  Loutre,  Pointe 

au  Chenes,  Three  Rivers, 

Red  River  and  Boeuf  WMAs 

$5  each 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 

offehore  fish,  saltwater  fish, 

snakes,  amphibians  and 

turtles 

Any  combination: 

1-2  posters -$4.00  each 

3-6  posters  -  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  -  $3.00  each 

Mini-poster  sets  also  avail- 
able.  5'x7"  on  waterproof    • 
^  paper.  Sold  only  in  sets,  one  : 
™  of  each  poster. 

$7  per  set 
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lEPALD  HORSTANO  MIKE  LANE 


Snai(es  of 

Louisiana 

Jewly  updated! 

$5 


Checldist  of 

Woody  and 

Herbaceous  Deer 

Food  Plants  of 

Louisiana 

$20 


IGLER'S 
GUIDE 
TO  FISHES 
OFTHE 
GULF  OF 
[ME>QCO 


Angler's  Guide  to  Fishes 

of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

One-stop  reference  tool 

for  anglers,  fisheries 

experts,  biologists  and 

outdoor  writers.  Hard 

cover  book. 

$35 


America's  Wetland: 
Louisiana's  Vanishing 

Coast 

Photo  essay  outlining 

Louisiana's  diminishing 

coast  and  restorative 

efforts.  Hard  cover  book 

$39.95 


Building  and 
Maintaining  Nest 

Boxes 

Easy  to  follow 

instructions  and 

blueprints  for  nest 

boxes  to  house 

dozens  of  species. 

$2.50 
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f  stream,  in  south  Louisiana  ', 
only  a  few  yards  wide.  Woods  ran' 
bolh  sides.  I  fished  it  one  afterno 
starting  hack  where  a  dirt  road  crost 
then  hiking  upstream,  ducking  ot 
hanging  branches  while  skirting  aroU 
rocks.  I  had  pst  finished  fishing  a  d&^^ 
hole  and  was  rounding  a  small  bend/, 
when  up  ahead  I  saw  a  large  bird 
perched  atop  a  log,  a  creature  almost  tag 
large  to  be  real.  It  had  its  hack  to  me  a 
was  peering  intently  into  a  pool. 

I  froze,  standing  perfectly  still  as  tfie 
bird  continued  staring  into  the  water.  I 
was  20  feet  away  from  a  great  blue' 
heron.  Fascinated  by  the  avian  angler,  I: 
dared  not  move.  A  mosquito  whined  Mi 
my  ear.  A  hawk  drifted  by,  a  mere  sp^ 
in  the  heavens.  Fish  splashed,  breakt 
Uie  glassy  reflection  a  few  feet  heyo^ 
the  heron,  but  the  bird  did  not  mo' 
My  aching  muscles  made  me  tremh 
Ever  so  slowly,  I  shifted  my  positii 
but  the  heron  saw  me.  For  an  instant^ 
long  neck  stretched  an  incredible  4 
tance,  then  folded  back  to  its  shou^ 
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Every  bird  lover  has  special  birds- 
creatures  that,  for  some  reason  not  eas- 
ily defined,  mean  more  to  him  than 
most  others.  I  have  always  had  an 
indescribable  fascination  with  mem- 
bers of  the  heron  tribe. 

The  great  blue  heron  {Ardea  herodias) 
is  the  largest  of  the  marsh-inhabiting 
birds.  It  is  known  by  various  aliases, 
including  "Poor  Joe"  and  "Old  Job." 
Great  blue  herons  are  ubiquitous  in  wet 
areas  of  Louisiana. 

These  stately  creatures,  so  unmoved  by 
humanity,  symbolize  the  peacefulness 
that  is  found  in  nature.  So  huge  a  creature 
is  the  great  blue  heron,  so  majestically 
serene,  so  utterly  motionless  in  rest,  that 
it  embodies  the  grace  of  nature  in  its 
own  right. 

The  great  blue  heron  and  its  extended 
family,  including  herons,  egrets  and  bit- 
terns, represent  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  evolutionary  fitness.  In  the  Cretaceous 
period,  the  last  60  million  years  of  the 
"Age  of  Reptiles,"  there  were  birdlike 
creatures  that  closely  resembled  birds 
alive  today. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  "Age  of 
Mammals"  (the  Cenozoic  era),  herons  as 
a  species  were  distinctly  recognizable. 
Of  some  80  heron  species  known  to  have 
developed  through  geologic  time,  60  are 
still  with  us  today. 

Used  as  finery  on  women's  hats,  heron 
plumes  were  at  one  time  more  valuable 
than  gold.  The  slaughter  of  herons  in  the 
late  19th  century  helped  spur  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Audubon  Society. 
Hunting  the  creatures  was  eventually 
banned. 

Today,  the  regal  form  of  the  great  blue 
heron  decorates  shallows,  ponds,  streams 
and  estuaries  from  Alaska  and  Canada  to 
the  West  Indies. 

The  great  blue  heron  stands  about  4 
feet  tall.  The  male  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  female;  otherwise,  most  birders  can't 
distinguish  between  the  sexes.  The 
bird's  plumage  is  primarily  bluish-gray, 
with  a  white  crown. 

Nature  has  provided  these  birds  with 
specialized  equipment  that  serves  them 
well  in  their  daily  lives.  For  example, 
their  bills  are  not  only  use  for  catching 


Photo  by  Joe  Mac  Hudspeth,  Jr. 


Great  blue  herons 
have  a  wingspan  of 
1 .8  m  (6  feet)  or 
more.  They  can  fly 
at  speeds  up  to  20 
to  30  miles  an  hour. 
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Great  blue  herons  are 

expert  fishers  and  are 

known  to  swallow  their 

prey  whole.  Some  even 

choke  to  death  because 

they  swallow  fish  too 

large  for  its  long  S- 

shaped  neck. 


^D 
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fish  but  also  in  oiling  and  preening  feath- 
ers, carrying  sticks  to  make  nests  and  in 
turning  their  eggs.  They  also  serve  as 
weapons  of  defense. 

Much  of  the  folklore  concerning  the 
heron  is  based  on  fantastic  beliefs  about 
the  bird's  anatomy,  particularly  its  feet. 
Widespread  among  country  folk,  in 
times  past,  was  a  belief  that  a  heron's 
nest  is  constructed  with  two  holes 
through  the  bottom  through  which  a  sit- 
ting bird  can  dangle  its  legs. 

The  long  legs  of  the  great  blue  heron 
and  the  patience  of  these  birds  are  indis- 
pensable elements  in  their  daily  lives. 
Observe  a  great  blue,  if  you  have  the 
opportunity,  and  time  its  movements.  In 


doing  so,  you  will  learn  something  about 
patience.  You  will  also  learn  that  it  is 
curious,  but  mainly  about  things  that  are 
of  personal  concern.  It  is  curious  about 
fish  anci  frogs,  snakes  and  insects— all  the 
varied  items  that  make  up  a  heron's  diet. 
Bird  books  generally  list  what  a  species 
eats,  but  with  a  great  blue  heron  it  might 
be  easier  to  list  what  it  doesn't  eat.  Like 
most  of  the  ibis,  egrets  and  other  smaller 
herons,  it  feeds  heavily  on  fish  and  crus- 
taceans. But  when  the  need  arises,  the 
great  blue  shows  formidable  skills  as  an 
upland  and  even  urban  hunter;  and  the 
size  of  its  prey,  usually  swallowed 
whole,  would  impress  anything  short  of 
an  anaconda.  Hungry  great  blues  have 
been  observed  swallowing  adult 
muskrats  around  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
also  stalking  and  eating  gophers  on  pub- 
lic soccer  fields  near  San  Francisco  Bay. 

With  the  arrival  of  spring,  the  great 
blue  heron  seeks  a  mate.  The  nest  that 
the  two  birds  build  is  not  a  lonely  castle 
in  the  wilderness,  but  one  of  many  simi- 
lar homes  belonging  to  others  of  its  kind. 
More  than  100  pairs  of  herons  may  nest 
together.  The  rookery  is  usually  in  an 
inaccessible  place  to  humans. 

From  late  February  into  April,  the 
birds  are  especially  raucous  as  they  seek 
mates  and  bond.  They  are  a  sight  to 
behold  with  freshly  molted  plumes 
frothing  from  the  neck,  chest  and  back, 
and  beaks  and  lores  flushed  with  color. 
Their  necks  display  hues  of  violet,  cream, 
brilliant  black  and  chestnut  for  maxi- 
mum advantage  in  rituals  of  stretching, 
bowing,  fluffing  and  craning.  The  birds 
also  duel  gently  with  their  bills.  At  times 
they  may  utter  the  closest  a  heron  can 
come  to  a  tender  sound,  a  strangled  sort 
of  "goo,  goo." 

In  the  early  morning,  when  the  dull 
crimson  of  a  newly  risen  sun  is  just 
merging  into  dazzling  gold,  the  great 
blue  heron  comes  sweeping  across  the 
water,  wings  moving  with  slow,  meas- 
ured beats,  slender  neck  bent  into  a 
snake-like  fold  and  long  legs  trailing 
behind.  The  bird  comes  at  no  great 
speed,  for  it  is  never  in  a  hurry.  With  a 
craning  of  its  long  neck,  it  settles  on  the 
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muddy  edge  of  a  slow-moving  stream. 

To  observe  a  great  blue  heron  fishing  is 
to  learn  something  about  stealth. 
Depending  on  water  conditions  and 
abundance  of  fish,  the  bird  employs  two 
techniques.  One  technique  involves  still- 
hunting,  wherein  the  bird  strikes  a  stat- 
uesque pose  and  waits.  With  its  long 
neck  doubled  into  a  flattened  "S,"  the 
heron  stands  as  motionless  as  a  tree  or  a 
rock,  as  though  time  did  not  exist.  With 
unblinking  yellow-irised  eyes,  it  stares 
into  the  water.  The  creature  is  lost  in 
withdrawn  contemplation  of  brook 
snails,  fish  and  other  aquatic  creatures. 

The  bird  may  stand  for  periods  of  time 
with  little  movement.  It  is  oblivious  to 
everything  but  its  timeless  preoccupation. 
Suddenly,  quicker  than  a  human  eye  can 
follow,  its  curved  neck  straightens  and  the 
rapier  beak  plunges  into  the  water. 
Seconds  later  it  is  drawn  up  with  a  wrig- 
gling fish  in  the  mandibles.  The  heron 
tosses  the  fish  skyward,  then  swallows  it 
in  a  single  gulp.  Fish  are  swallowed  head- 
first to  avoid  injury  from  sharp  fins. 

A  second  fishing  technique  involves 
stalking.  Between  long  periods  of  immo- 
bile watchfulness,  the  heron  wades  ever 
so  slowly  and  quietly.  It  stalks  with  an 
incredible  grace.  Each  dripping  foot  is 
lifted  gingerly  from  the  water,  moved 
gradually  forward,  then  reinserted  so 
delicately  that  the  surface  is  not  rippled 
by  the  bird's  passage.  The  body  moves 
as  a  body  might  move  in  a  dream-evenly, 
effortlessly,  in  a  kind  of  fantastically  slow 
but  unrelenting  glide. 

When  a  heron  locks  onto  a  target,  it 
crouches,  leans  forward  and  quickly 
spears  its  victim.  So  fast  and  accurate  are 
a  heron's  reflexes  that  it  can  spear  passing 
dragonflies,  which  fly  at  speeds  exceed- 
ing 50  mph.  Herons  occasionally  forage 
on  dry  land,  where  they  find  the  mice  and 
insects  that  add  variety  to  their  diet. 

The  great  blue  heron's  prowess  as  an 
angler  is  such  that  human  anglers  some- 
times express  disdain  for  the  bird,  which 
they  view  as  being  too  successful  a  com- 
petitor for  the  game  fish.  Such  people 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  bird  often  con- 
sumes fish  of  no  special  value  to  mankind. 


and  that  it  devours  water  snakes,  which 
are  among  the  greatest  natural  enemies  of 
game  fish. 

Haunting  Louisiana's  waterways  are 
birds  whose  size  and  grace  invariably 
catch  our  eye.  The  lovely  surroundings  in 
which  we  often  find  great  blue  herons 
enhance  their  appeal  to  lovers  of  the 
wilderness,  for  a  glimpse  of  one  suggests 
long  ago  days  when  the  land  and  air  were 
pure. 

A  great  blue  heron  communicates  a  hint 
of  the  power  of  primal  things.  Looking 
across  a  Louisiana  waterway  at  dusk,  they 
are  seen  flying,  resembling  gray  spirits 
against  a  dark  background,  and  causing 
one  to  pray  that  if  the  old  order  must 
change  and  give  way  to  the  new,  humans 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  this 
noble  creature  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations.  ^ 


Mary  Syrett  is  a  freelance  photograpJier  and 
writer  She  is  a  new  contributor  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association 

Youth  Journalism  Contest  Winners 


1st  Place: 
Alayna  Durio 
"Cypress  Tree 
Stumps" 
Park  Vista 
Elementary 
Age:  8 


■|  "Sunset  Flood,"  "Free  Rider/' and  "What  it  takes  to  See  the  Sunrise," 
Vn  might  sound  like  movies  you  may  find  at  your  neighborhood  videc 
store.  But  these  titles  belong  to  winning  entries  that  were  submitted  tc 
the  2008  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  (LOWA)  Youtb 
Journalism  Contest.  LOWA  and  The  Advocate  Educational  Services  have 
sponsored  this  contest  designed  to  promote  literacy  and  interest  among 
youth  in  outdoor  writing  and  photography. 

This  year,  there  were  over  270  entries  from  across  state.  The  three  cat- 
egories were  Senior  Essay  with  65  entries.  Junior  Essay  with  109  entries, 
and  Photography ,  with  96  entries.  The  winning  entries  are  featured  in  the 
following  pages.  The  winners  will  be  officially  recognized  and  will 
receive  certificates  and /or  monetary  gifts.  Prize  monies  were  donated 
this  year  by  the  Louisiana  Chapter  of  Safari  Clubs  International. 

LOWA  Youth  Journalism  Chairman  Gordon  Hutchinson  said: 
"Once  again,  our  professional  judges  had  a  hard  time  deciding  winners 
from  the  270  entries  from  across  the  state.  And,  as  last  year,  we  had  sev- 
eral kids  win  in  photography  that  were  quite  young — kids  of  every  age 
should  consider  submitting  their  entries." 
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"Oak  Tree  Garden" 


"Sunset  Flood" 


3rd  Place 


Selby  Kean 
University  Lab 
School, 
Baton  Rouge 
Age:  15 


2nd  Place: 


Samantha  Simon 

Sillman  Institute, 

Clinton 

Age:  17 


££ 


Alligator" 


Arne  Bartenbach 

Episcopal  High 

School, 

Baton  Rouge 

Age:  8 
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Senior  Division 


1st  Place: 


Jesse  Barnett 

,waiKmm|     Runnels  High 

to  the  stables,  and  let  him  enjoy  a  quick  snack  of  oats  before  preparing  him  for  our '       SCnOOl 

date.  I  saddle  him  with  the  same  blanket  and  saddle  from  earlier  rides.  I  know  what  ■      Baton  Rouge 

saddle  fits  him  best,  and  I  am  too  superstitious  to  change  his  wardrobe.  After  I  sad-.       Age:  17 

die  him  cmd  place  the  reins  around  his  elongated  face,  I  fix  his  messy  hair.  Now,  M^ 

are  ready  to  begin  our  adventure.  Horse  riders  always  mount  on  the  left  side,  so  11^^ 

so.  After  mounting,  1  check  to  make  sure  everything  is  safe  and  secure.  I  take  contn 

and  off  we  go.  As  we  walk  through  tlie  wooden  gate  attached  to  the  fence  that  surruunuj j,._^_--^,  .. 

straight  ahead.  With  the  house  and  barn  to  our  backs,  we  see  an  endless  pasture  ready  for  conquering.  EacI 
while  roaming  in  the  pasture,  I  play  the  role  of  someone  new.  That's  what  I  love  about  riding.  I  can  be  who 
wish  to  be  at  any  given  moment.  If  I  have  the  urge  for  thrill,  then  I  may  pretend  to  be  a  reckless  cowboy  frdj 
Wild  West.  If  1  want  a  more  relaxing  ride,  then  I  may  choose  to  make-believe  I  am  a  proper  British  woman  of  i 
ty  on  an  afternoon  stroll  riding  English  style  in  my  western  saddle. 

Once  I  was  an  outlaw  being  chased  by  the  local  sheriff.  Not  only  did  1  start  trouble  in  the  town's  saloon, 
robbed  the  local  bank  and  rode  off  with  the  money.  And  boy  did  I  ride!  I  kicked  my  horse  to  go  faster  andabi 
avoid  the  sheriff's  bullets.  Luckily,  I  escaped  from  the  sheriff  but  not  my  worried  mother  who  was  yellin^H 
slow  down.  JH 

Another  time  while  riding,  I  portrayed  the  role  of  a  Civil  War  general.  I  screamed  for  my  troops  to  charge^M 
over  the  roaring  hills.  I  used  a  broken  stick  as  my  weapon  and  fought  anyone  who  dared  to  knock  me  off  my  1 
High  in  the  sky  was  my  right  hand  holding  the  stick,  while  grasping  on  to  the  reins  was  my  left.  1  called  for  my^g 
to  retreat  when  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  foreign  invader.  It  turned  out  to  be  my  little  brother  riding  his  loud  and  omb 
ious  dirt  bike.  Regardless  of  the  unexpected  encounters,  my  army  will  always  prevail.  '^1 1 

Often  times,  my  horse  doesn't  like  it  when  I  imagine  being  an  Indian.  Instead  of  wandering  in  the  open  pa^pi 
we  sometimes  end  up  in  the  woods.  We  must  stay  hidden  among  the  trees  from  the  Pioneers  who  want  to  kill  ^H 
our  land.  While  being  an  Indian,  I  am  one  with  nature.  When  we  are  not  hiding  from  the  settlers,  we  walk  |B 
highest  point  of  the  pasture  to  watch  the  majestic  sunset.  Afterwards  we  head  back  to  our  tribe.Unfortunatel^fc 
father,  the  chief  of  this  tribe,  isn't  fond  of  us  returning  home  past  dark  because  he  fears  we  will  get  lost.  ConJ^^' 
in  my    horse,  I  always  manage  to  find  my  way  home  at  the  end  of  each  ride.  ^^^ 

1  leave  out  through  the  wooden  gate  as  Jesse  Renee  Barnett,  and  1  return  home  as  Jesse  Renee  Barnett.  It  i^M 
in  between  when  I  am  someone  completely  and  extraordinarily  different.  It  is  a  rush  of  excitement. . .  the  wind ; 
ing  in  my  face,  both  hands  gripping  the  leatlier  reins,  and  my  spirit  carefree!  1  let  my  imagination  lam  wild  1* 
ing  each  ride  holds  countless  possibilities.  Every  day  is  another  ride.  Every  day  is  a  different  ride.  Every  ride  is 
ride,  and  I  am  a  free  rider.  ^^ 


2nd  Place 


"What  it  Takes  to  See 
the  Sunrise" 
Amanda  Wolff 
Age:  14 

Home  Schooled 
Baton  Rouge 


3rd  Place 


4th  place 


"An  Ending" 
Sarah  Sanderlin 
Age:  14 
Home  Schooled 
Dubach 


"The  White  Fence" 

Josh  Tarr 

Age:  15 

School:  Patrick  F. 

Taylor  Science  and 

Technology  Academy 

Metal  rie 
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Junior  Division 


1st  Place: 


My  Commune  with  Nature 


Jonathan  Faulk 
School:  Mater 
Dolorosa 
Independence 
Age:  11 


My  grandmother  called  to  me,  "It's  time  to  C( 
mune  witli  nature!"   On  a  cold  autumn  Frid'^™ 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  headed  to  the  shed  1 
up  our  old  sleeping  gear.   The  smell  of     dri  _ 
rotten  wood  reminded  me  of  many  campouts 
many  happy  nights  sitting  by  a  campfire  roastL._ 
marslimallows.  Little  did  I  know  that  my  commune 
to  be  quite  remarkable. 
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Campground.  Grandmother  reminded  me,  "This  is  for  your  requirement 
Webelosto  join  Boy  Scouts.  You  must  prove  tliat  you  camped  out  and  prepan 
meal."  So,  after  finding  the  appropriate  campsite,  I  began  to  set  up  camp.  I  got] 
the  tent  gear  and  hunted  for  the  instructions.  I  noticed  that  we  were  the  c 
campers  in  the  tent  area.  "You  boys  don't  need  instructions  to  pitch  a  tent.  I  ki 
that  you're  good  scouts  and  know  how  to  do  all  these  camp  things.  I'll  just  si 
the  car  and  read  a  nice  romance  novel,  while  you  boys  get  to  it,  "  my  grandmc 
er  snidely  remarked  "Yeah,  right!,  I  said  and  started  laying  the  tent  out.  It  i 
starting  to  drizzle  and  my  hands  were  turning  red  from  the  cold.  I  started  thi 
ing  tliat  this  would  be  miserable.Jonah  helped  me  and  we  soon  got  the  tent  put^ 
Now,  we  had  to  cook  dinner.  j 

Dinner  can  be  what  you  make  of  it  in  the  wilderness.  So,  I  decided  that  I  wd 
get  chili  and  baked  chicken  from  the  store.  I  already  had  my  charcoal,  Dutch  o^ 
lightertluid,  and  hot  chocolate.    I  started  making  the  fire.  j 

My  grandmother  rolled  down  the  window  to  the  car.  "You  boys  had  better  m^ 
sure  you  have  your  circle  of  stones  for  that  fire,"  she  said  and  immediately  ral 
see  what  we  were  doing.  I 

"I  think  I'll  just  squirt  some  of  this  lighter  stuff  on  the  fire,"  Jonah  said  excitei 
get  the  campfire  going.  "Oh,  yea!,"  I  replied.  But,  before  I  could  blink  my  ei 
Jonah  jumped  back.  The  flame  was  out  of  control.  I  quickly  spread  the  dirt  d 
the  flames  and  got  the  fire  under  control.  After  all,  I  was  the  older  scout  and  k^ 
what  to  do!  I  had  saved  the  fire  and  rescued  the  camp  from  a  fate  worse  tJ 
death!  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  live  down  the  prospect  of  starting  a  major  camti 
in  the  woods.  No  sir,  I  acted  for  the  good  of  my  scout  troop.  i 

"See  what  I  mean,"  my  grandmother  said.  "Now,  I  don't  want  you  boys  ui 
anymore  lighter  fluid." 

Well,  we  settled  down  to  eat  the  food  and  got  ready  for  bed.  I  must  say  that  li 

really  proud  of  my  little  meal.  Chicken  chili  had  a  nice  ring  to  it  and  was  waini 

The  tent  was  cold  and  wet.   I  got  out  extra  blankets  and  a  mat  for  my  bed.   NJ 

came  the  hard  part.  Sleeping  in  the  cold,  wet  tent.  No  lights  can  be  pretty  da^ 

ing  if  you're  not  a  scout.   But,  I  am  a  scout.   So,  I  struggled  with  my  feelings  j 

went  to  sleep.It  was  another  story  with  Jonah.  He  got  scared  in  the  middle  o§. 

night  and  had  to  sleep  in  the  car  with  grandmother.     Like  a  champ.  I  stuck  it  4 

n  the  morning,  my  grandmother  made  picture  of  the  frost  that  had  developed^oflj 

he  ground.  She  took  picture  so  that  I  could  prove  that  I  had  slept  out  in  the  cold,| 

lard,  dead  of  winter,  (it  was  autumn  really.)  1  couldn't  get  a  polar  bear  patch.  But,;'' 

knew  it  was  worth  it  to  say  that  1  had  done  it  by  myself.     So,  I  now  have  a  ^H 

ittle  scrapbook  of  my  "commune  with  nature."   I  have  a  wonderful  memory  o^H 

^reat  outdoors  and  of  camping  in  the  wilderness.  I  also  have  met  the  requiren^H 

for  Boy  Scouts.  ^M 

Would  I  recommend  otlier  scouts  to  do  this?  Yes,  in  a  heartbeat.  Caixiping  is^M 

and  lets  you  learn  how  to  depend  upon  yourself  and  not  your  grandmother!      i 
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Choosing  The  Right  ATV 
For  Your  Chiid 

These  labels  on  the  ATVs  indicate  the  rider's  minimum  age: 


The  Age  Label: 

Find  it.   Read  it.   Follow  it. 


Know  the  ABCs  of  ATV  Safety 

Protect  vour  chiUren  on  their  next  riile 


Story  by 


KaienAHMED,  RN 


Images  courtesy  of 
the  ATV  Safety 
Institute 
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What  starts  off  as  an  amusing,  fast 
trotting  ride  for  so  many  all-terrain 
vehicle  (ATV)  riders,  sometimes  ends 
up  with  a  very  tragic  ending,  particu- 
larly when  children  are  involved. 
ATV  injuries  are  quickly  becoming  a 
leading  cause  of  major  trauma  to  chil- 
dren in  rural  Louisiana.  Many  fami- 
lies in  Louisiana  currently  own  one  or 


more  ATVs.  Three-wheelers  and  4- 
wheelers  have  been  popular  for 
decades  particularly  in  rural  areas  of 
the  state.  Initially,  it  was  primarily 
used  as  a  utility  vehicle  for  ranch  and 
farming  work.  But  recreational  use  of 
ATVs  for  hunting,  camping  and  trail 
riding  has  expanded  significantly 
over  the  last  20  years.  Most  recently 


we  have  also  begun  to  see  an 
increase  in  ATV-related  sports. 
Some  parents  might  even  consid- 
er activities  that  involve  racing 
and  stunts  to  be  in  the  category 
of  "extreme  sport."  As  new  recre- 
ational and  sport  applications  for 
.  these  vehicles  evolve,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  periodically  reassess  the 
risks  involved  and  update  our 
knowledge  on  what  it  takes  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  injury  as  we 
plan  for  continued  use  by  chil- 
dren. While  ATV-related  activi- 
ties can  never  be  made  totally 
safe,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
parents,  and  community  leaders 
can  do  to  limit  injury  risks  for  chil- 
dren involved  with  ATV  activities. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  (CPSC)  surveys 
approximately  100  hospitals 
nationwide  for  emergency  room 
data  on  injuries  and  fatalities  that  are 
associated  with  consumer  products. 
This  data  is  collected  by  the  CPSC  via 
the  National  Electronic  Injury 
Surveillance  System  (NEISS)  and  used 
by  epidemiologists  to  estimate  the 
total  number  of  injuries  nationally. 
Estimates  for  ATV-related  injuries  to 
children  under  16  in  2006  suggest  that 
ATV-related  ER  visits  seem  to  be 
tapering  off  nationally,  and  decreased 
by  three  percent.  Nationally,  children 
under  16  were  estimated  to  represent 
27  percent  of  the  total  number  of  ATV- 
related  ER  visits  for  all  ages  combined. 

The  CPSC  collects  ATV  fatality  data 
from  a  number  of  sources  in  addition 
to  reports  from  hospitals.  Fatality  data 
is  also  collected  by  the  CPSC  through 
coroner  reports,  newspaper  clippings 
and  other  random  reports.  But  some 


researchers  question  the  accuracy  of 
fatality  and  injury  statistics  caused  by 
AT  Vs.  By  some  accounts  the  fatality 
reporting  is  subject  to  at  least  two 
potential  margins  of  error.  First,  there  is 
no  current  legal  requirement  mandat- 
ing that  states  report  all  ATV-related 
fatalities.  Additionally,  there  are 
instances  where  ATV-related  accidents 
are  mis-represented  within  traffic  fatal- 
ity data.  Evidently,  standard  highway 
reporting  forms  and  computer  systems 
do  not  have  a  specific  place  to  clearly 
indicate  that  the  accident  was  ATV- 
related.  There  is  research  that  suggests, 
that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  ATV- 
related  fatalities  that  occur  on  the 
nation's  roads  and  highways  may  not 
be  counted  as  ATV-related  fatalities 
because  the  data  is  masked  within  traf- 
fic fatality  data. 


According  to 
atvsafety.org,  ATV 
riders  should 
always  were  a  hel- 
met, eye  protec- 
tions, gloves,  long 
pants  ,  and  a  long- 
sleeved  shirt  for 
adequate  protection. 
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Some  examples  of  discrepancies  in 
reported  ATVs  fatality  data: 
•ATV-related  fatalities  for  Louisiana 
children  as  reported  by  the  CPSC  aver- 
age about  three  per  year. 
•ATV-related  fatalities  for  Louisiana 
children  as  reported  by  the  state  aver- 
age about  six  per  year. 

While  nationally  things  appear  to  be 
improving  with  regard  to  ATV  injuries 
in  children,  a  closer  look  at  the  actual 
sample  data  for  children  ages  16  and 
younger  sent  to  the  CPSC  from 
Louisiana  tells  a  different  story. 
Markers  for  Critical  Injury  and  Fatality 

There  are  several  "markers"  for  crit- 
ical and  fatal  injury  that  seem  to  be  a 
rising  trend  in  Louisiana  and  national- 
ly. Often  more  than  one  marker  is  evi- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  injury  or  fatality. 
Not  wearing  a  helmet  is  a  factor  in 
almost  all  fatalities  and  in  many  of  the 
critical  injuries  that  lead  to  lifetime  dis- 
ability. A  Department  of 
Transportation       (DOT)       approved 


motorcycle-  type  helmet  is  the  simplest 
solution  for  preventing  serious  head 
injuries  and  fatalities.  It  is  important 
however  to  understand  that  while  hel- 
mets could  be  very  effective  in  pre- 
venting 20-30  percent  of  the  most  seri- 
ous injuries,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
can  not  ignore  the  other  70  percent  of 
injuries  involved  with  this  activity. 
Serious  ATV-related  injuries  are  often 
multiple  traumas.  These  injuries  can 
resemble  motorcycle  injuries  and 
involve  crushed  organ  systems,  spinal 
cord  injuries  and  partial  amputations 
in  addition  to  head  injuries.  On  aver- 
age two  or  three  different  injuries  are 
involved.  With  only  30  percent  of  the 
injuries  related  to  the  head,  preventa- 
tive counter-measures  are  in  order  to 
prevent  these  serious  injuries. 

Possibly  the  most  common  "marker" 
for  the  combined  category  of  critical 
injury  and  fatality  in  children  is  a  child 
operating  an  ATV  that  is  larger  than 
appropriate  for  the  child's  age.  Well 


Bet\«een  2001  and  2006  data  sent  to  CPSC  reflected  the 
following  disturbing  trends  in  Louisiana  children: 


•  ATV-related  ER  visits  have  increased  71  percent 

•  Admissions  for  serious  to  critical  injuries 
are  up  by  167  percent 

•  La.  children  represented  55  percent  of  overall  ATV 
related  ER  visits  in  2006 

Preliminary  sampling  data  from  La.  for  2007: 

•  The  number  of  La.  children  ages  birth  through  age  6  wh< 
were  injured  in  ATV-related  incidents  has  increased  400 
percent  since  2004. 
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over  85  percent  of  critical  and  fatal 
injuries  involve  an  ATV  that  was  too 
large  for  the  child  operator.  Most  often 
the  child  was  on  an  adult  unit  designed 
for  persons  over  16-years  old. 

A  child  operating  an  ATV  on  a  pub- 
lic road  also  is  a  marker  for  critical 
injury  and  fatality.  ATVs  have  low 
pressure  tires  that  were  intended  to  be 
operated  at  moderate  speeds  on  soft 
ground.  ATVs  do  not  handle  well  on 
paved  surfaces  at  highway  speeds. 

Carrying  passengers  or  being  a  pas- 
senger is  also  a  strong  predictor  for 
serious  injury  and  fatality.  Although  it 
may  appear  otherwise,  most  ATVs  are 
designed  to  carry  a  single  operator. 
The  large  elongated  seat  is  designed  to 
enable  the  operator's  body  more  area 
to  maneuver.  These  changes  in  opera- 
tor positioning  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain proper  control  of  the  vehicle. 
Do  Your  Homework 

Continuously  updating  your  knowl- 
edge on  ATV  safety  is  important.  New 
model  ATVs  are  larger  and  more  pow- 


erful than  earlier  models.  Parents  need 
to  become  knowledgeable  about 
recommendations  from  safety  advo- 
cates, and  physician  groups  that  oppose 
children  operating  or  riding  ATVs. 
There  are  many  resources  for  parents 
who  choose  to  allow  their  children  to 
ride  ATVs.  Visit  the  ATV  industry  Web 
site  at  ivww .atvsafety .org  for  important 
safety  tips  and  information  on  how  to 
register  yourself  and  your  child  for  the 
highly  acclaimed  ATV  Rider  Course. 
Formal  training  can  offer  your  child  the 
equivalent  of  a  year's  worth  of  riding 
experience.  Some  ATV  manufacturers 
offer  consumers  with  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  free  ATV  training  courses.  To 
find  out  if  members  of  your  family 
qualify  for  free  training,  call  the  ATV 
Safety  Institute  at  800-877-2887.  In  the 
event  you  or  your  child  does  not  quali- 
fy for  free  training,  you  can  pay  a  fee  to 
enroll  in  the  class.  The  fee  is  $75  -  $100 
and  the  cost  of  the  class  will  probably 
prove  to  be  less  than  your  ER 
deductible  and  a  lot  more  fun. 


Many  new  ATV 
riders  are  encour- 
aged to  take  the 
ATV  RiderCourse, 
which  teaches  the 
basic  safety  princi- 
ples of  ATV  riding. 
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Many  youth  models  that  were 
iniported  over  recent  years  from  China 
and  other  Asian  countries  were 
equipped  with  engines  larger  than  rec- 
ommended by  the  Specialty  Vehicle 
Institute  of  America.  While  standards 
have  recently  been  revised,  imported 
youth  models  that  did  not  comply  with 
U.S.  standards  at  the  time  of  manufac- 
ture may  not  be  considered  "appropri- 
ate for  age"  when  taking  the  ATV 
Rider  Course.  Leaner  vehicles  can  be 
made  available  but  this  must  be 
arranged  at  the  time  of  registration, 
well  in  advance  of  the  class. 

Visit  the  government  Web  site  at 
wunv .atvsafety .gov ,  to  check  on  recalls 
and  new  state  and  federal  laws.  Be  sure 
to  research  new  youth  ATV  safety  pro- 
visions contained  within  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  of  2008. 
This  act  was  recently  signed  into  law 
and  requires  all  youth  model  ATVs 
imported  into  the  U.S.  to  meet  the  same 
manufacturing  standards  currently 
required  of  the  U.S.  ATV  industry. 


Become  familiar  with  the  youth  and 
teen  provisions  in  the  American 
National  Standard  Institute's  (ANSI) 
Standard  for  four  wheel  all-terrain  vehi- 
cles. Knowledge  of  this  revised  standard 
will  be  helpful  if  you  are  planning  to 
purchase  a  new  ATV  for  a  child  or  teen. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  change  specif- 
ic to  children  and  teens  under  the 
revised  standard  is  that  youth  models 
will  no  longer  be  categorized  by  the 
engine  sizes.  New  youth  models  will 
now  be  defined  in  the  standard 
according  to  maximum  operating 
speeds  that  have  been  assigned  for 
various  age  ranges.  Currently  ANSI 
standards  are  met  by  the  following 
brands:  Artie  Cat,  BRP  CROSSRUN- 
NER,  Honda,  John  Deere,  Kawasaki, 
KTM,  KYMCO,  Polaris,  Suzuki, 
Tomberlin,  and  Yamaha.  Transitional 
models  for  teens  at  least  14-years-old 
are  also  addressed  in  the  new  standard 
and  are  expected  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
larger  sized  unit  that  has  an  engine 
size   capable   of   accommodating   a 
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taller,  heavier  teen  operator.  The  new 
maximum  operating  speeds  of  course 
are  intended  for  experienced  youth 
operators.  All  units  will  have  speed 
limiting  capabilities. 

The  revised  ANSI  standards  will 
allow  for  the  following  maximum 
operating  speeds  on  various  age  specif- 
ic youth  models: 

•6-years  to  9  years  of  age-15  mph  max- 
imum speed 

•10  year  to  13  years  of  age-30  mph 
maximum  speed 

•14  year  &  15  year  olds-38  mph  maxi- 
mum speed 

Children  under  the  age  of  six,  who 
are  admitted  to  emergency  rooms  due 
to  ATV  accidents,  tend  to  have  injuries 
with  more  serious  head  neck  and  face 
injuries.  In  general,  very  young  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  six  have  not  yet 
developed  the  strength,  skill,  coordina- 
tion, or  judgment  needed  to  safely 
operate  an  ATV.  Because  the  risk  for 
serious  injury  is  disproportionately 
higher  in  children  under  the  age  of  six 
it  is  best  to  not  allow  children  under  six 
to  operate  ATVs.  Information  on  how 
to  evaluate  your  child's  readiness  is 
also  available  at  wunu.atvsafety.org. 
You  can  download  (or  order)  the  publi- 
cation titled  Parents,  Youngsters  &  All 
Terrain  Vehicles. 

If  after  reviewing  the  readiness 
guidelines  you  believe  your  child  is 
not  ready,  there  are  various  toy  manu- 
factures that  make  power  wheel,  ride- 
on  toys  that  resemble  a  youth  model 
ATV.  Mattel  calls  it  the  Kawasaki 
Brute-Force.  This  Power-Wheels  unit 
runs  on  a  12-volt  battery.  Maximum 
operating  speed  on  these  units  is 
about  5  mph,  possibly  slightly  slower 
on  rough  surfaces.  Adult  supervision 
is  required.  You  can  find  the  Kawasaki 


Brute  Force  by  Mattel  and  extra  12- 
volt  batteries  at  large  toy  retailers  or 
on  line  for  about  $200. 
Recreational  Trails 

Operating  ATVs  on  public  roads  signif- 
icantly increases  the  risks  for  injury 
and  fatality.  The  National  Off- 
Highway  Vehicle  Conservation 
Council  Web  site  www.noJivcc.ovg  has 
good  information  specific  to  conserva- 
tion issues  and  trail  development. 
Managed  recreational  trail  develop- 
ment is  an  important  option  for  ATV 
use,  offering  safer  places  for  children  to 
ride.  Balancing  conservation  needs 
with  recreational  needs  can  be  done 
successfully,  with  support  from  par- 
ents and  community  leaders.  Teaching 
children  to  respect  the  habitat  where 
they  ride  gives  community  leaders  the 
opportunity  to  offer  recreational  ATV 
trails  without  fear  of  damaging  local 
lands. 

Perhaps  in  researching  this  topic  you 
may  find  your  rider  behaviors  need 
some  work  in  order  to  model  safer 
practices  for  children.  This  seemingly 
harmless  deviation  from  best  practices 
may  prove  to  have  serious  conse- 
quences. Helping  your  child  learn 
about  unsafe  riding  practices  is  as 
important  as  modeling  correct  prac- 
tices. 

While  each  of  our  children  will  grow 
through  experience  and  learn  by  mis- 
takes, we  need  to  assure  that  in  the 
interest  of  letting  children  make  a  few 
mistakes,  that  they  don't  hurt  them- 
selves while  enjoying  this  activity.    % 

Karen  Ahmed  is  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Safety  Council  in  Gonzales,  Louisiana. 

She  is  also  a  registered  nurse  with  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  Hospital  in  Baton  Rouge. 
This  is  her  first  contribution  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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EXOTIC  BIRD  MAKES  FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  LOUISIANA 
LDWF  Personnel  Document  Discovery  on  Sherbune  WMA 

The  tallest  flying  bird  in  Central  and  South  America,  a 
Jabiru,  has  been  spotted  for  the  first  time  in  Louisiana  near 
the  Sherburne  Wildlife  Management  Area  (WMA)  South 
Farm  Complex  on  the  morning  of  July  31  by  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  personnel. 

LDWF  Ornithologist  Michael  Seymour  and  LDWF  tech- 
nician Joshua  Sylvest  found  the  rare  stork  while  perform- 
ing a  shorebird  survey  in  the  area.  They  observed  the  bird 
with  wood  storks  and  watched  it  feed  in  a  flock  with  great 
blue  herons,  little  blue  herons,  roseate  spoonbills,  snowy 
egrets,  great  egrets  and  ibises.  After  about  45  minutes  of 
observation  and  documentation,  the  bird  flew  off  and  has 
not  been  relocated. 

Seymour  and  Sylvest  were  able  to  take  photographs 
and  video  of  the  bird  that  has  been  submitted  with  other 
documentation  to  the  Louisiana  Bird  Records  Committee. 
The  committee  is  a  panel  of  professional  ornithologist  and 
respected  birders  who  vote  to  accept  or  reject  the  claim 
based  on  validity  of  documentation. 

"When  Josh  and  I  parked  the  truck  to  start  our  shorebird 
survey,  we  immediately  saw  the  Jabiru;  it  towered  over  all 
the  other  wading  birds.  We  were  speechless  at  what  we 
saw,  instead  quietly,  high-fiving  to  celebrate  the  discovery," 
Seymour  said.  "Finding  a  first  state  record  bird  is  a  dream 
of  all  birders,  and  Josh  and  I  didn't  think  twice  about  creep- 
ing through  a  mud-filled  impoundment  to  get  documentary 
proof.  I  hope  other  birders  are  lucky  enough  to  see  this 
rare  bird." 

Adult  Jabirus  are  approximately  5-feet  tall  with  a 
wingspan  over  7-feet  and  a  weight  of  about  17  pounds. 
The  massive,  black  beak  is  up  to  1-foot  long.  Body  and 
flight  feathers  are  mostly  white,  but  the  head  and  upper 
neck  are  featherless  and  black  with  a  bare,  red  stretchable 
pouch  at  the  base  of  the  neck. 

Anyone  between  16  and  59  years  of  age  visiting  any 
state  WMA  is  required  to  carry  a  valid  Louisiana  hunting, 
fishing  or  wild  Louisiana  stamp. 

The  Jabiru  hovers  over  little  and  great  blue  herons,  roseate  spoonbills  and  egrets. 


LOWA  ANNOUNCES  YOUTH  HUNTERS  OF  THE  YEAR 
Winners  honored  at  LDWF's  Commission  meeting 

The  recipients  of  the  inaugural  Louisiana  Outdoors  Writers 
Association's  (LOWA)  2007  Youth  Hunters  of  the  Year  Award 
both  have  something  in  common  -  both  were  featured  in  out- 
door publications  in  2008. 

The  2007  Male  Youth  Hunter  of  the  Year,  Chris  "Green" 
Campbell,  of  Shreveport,  who  was14  at  the  time  of  his  hunt,  was 
in  the  February  2008  issue  of  North  American  Whitetail  for  his 
record  breaking  Louisiana  non-typical  whitetail.  The  2007 
Female  Youth  Hunter  of  the  Year,  Anna  Helm,  of  Baton  Rouge 
and  also  14  at  the  time  of  her  hunt,  graced  the  cover  of  the 
Louisiana  2008  Turkey  Regulations  pamphlet  with  her  17-pound 
Eastern  wild  turkey.  They  also  received  media  attention  across 
the  state  in  the  Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  Opelousas  Daily  World 
and  Louisiana  Sportsman  magazine. 

LOWA  Board  Chairman  Gordon  Hutchinson  and  LOWA 
member  and  retired  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  Wildlife  Biologist  and  Wildlife  Division 
Administrator  Dave  Moreland  were  on  hand  to  present  the 
awards  at  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission's 
Aug.  7  meeting.  Both  youth  hunters  received  plaques  as 
rewards  of  their  achievement  and  gift  certificate  to  Bowie 
Outfitters  in  Baton  Rouge. 

"LOWA  is  always  interested  in  ways  to  involve  the  youth  in 
outdoor  related  activities,"  said  Hutchinson.  "We  feel  this  will  be 
another  contest  we  can  build  to  the  level  of  the  successful  Youth 
Outdoor  Journalism  contest." 

These  awards  stem  from  the  Youth  Hunter  Registry  Program 
started  in  2007  by  LDWF  and  LOWA.  This  program  was 
designed  to  recognize  youth  hunters  15  years  of  age  and 
younger  in  Louisiana  providing  them  with  an  opportunity  to  share 
their  deer  and  turkey  hunts  with  the  hunting  community. 

From  left  to  right:  Anna  Helm,  Sec.  Robert  Barham,  Chris  Campbell,  and  Gordon  Hutchinson 
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LDWF  SET  TO  ENFORCE  DEER  TAGGING 
REGULATIONS  FOR  2008-2009  HUNTING  SEASON 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fistneries 
(LDWF)  will  enforce  deer  tagging  regulations  during  tine 
2008-09  hunting  season  and  urges  hunters  to  become 
familiar  with  the  tagging  process  before  the  season 
begins. 

'The  tagging  of  deer  taken  by  hunters  was  voluntary 
last  season  and  we  wanted  hunters  to  become  familiar 
with  the  process,"  said  Jimmy  Anthony,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  LDWF's  Office  of  Wildlife.  'This  season  tagging 
is  mandatory  and  we  are  very  interested  in  collecting  the 
valuable  harvest  information  the  program  will  provide." 

Prior  to  hunting  deer  this  season  in  Louisiana,  all  deer 
hunters,  regardless  of  age  or  license  status,  must  obtain 
deer  tags  and  carry  them  when  hunting  deer.  In  addition, 
hunters  harvesting  deer  on  Deer  Management 
Assistance  Program  (DMAP)  properties  and  Landowner 
Antlerless  Deer  Tag  (LADT)  properties  receive  separate 
tags  specific  to  properties  within  each  program  and 
should  follow  the  instructions  provided  to  them  by  LDWF. 

Hunters  are  advised  not  to  remove  the  carcass  tags 
from  the  Deer  Harvest  Report  Card  until  a  deer  is  har- 
vested. Single  tags  are  automatically  voided  if  detached 
from  the  license  prema-turely,  not  placed  on  a  harvested 
animal,  and  then  lost  by  a  hunter.  Duplicate  tags 
will  be  available  to  replace  lost  tags  at  a  charge  to 
the  hunter.  Hunters  who  have  harvested  deer  prior 
to  losing  their  remaining  tags  will  have  to  remove 
and  discard  the  duplicate  tags  to  account  for  the 
original  tags  that  have  been  used  and  validated. 

Anyone  purchasing  a  license  by  phone  or  the 
Internet  will  be  given  both  an  authorization  number 
and  a  LDWF  identification  number  that  will  serve  as 
their  temporary  license  until  Hunting  license  pur- 
chases by  phone  or  the  Internet  will  include  a  han- 
dling fee,  as  will  deer  tag  requests  by  Lifetime 
license  holders,  resident  seniors  and  hunters  15 
years  of  age  and  younger.  A  complete  listing  of  all 
rules  pertaining  to  deer  season  and  tagging  is  pro- 
vided in  the  2008-09  Louisiana  Hunting 
Regulations  booklet,  or  those  same  rules  can  be 
downloaded  via  the  LDWF  Web  site  at 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov.  To  view  an  instructional 
video  on  deer  tagging  via  the  LDWF  Web  site,  go  to 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov/hunting/regulations/deerhunting/. 


LDWF  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  REPORT 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

The  latest  report  on  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  (LDWF)  economic  impact  on  the 
state  economy  is  available  and  can  be  found  online  via 
LDWF's  Web  site  and. 

The  report  reveals  that  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  wildlife 
watching  and  other  outdoor  activities  generated  $4.61  bil- 
lion in  2006,  the  most  recent  data  collection  time  frame. 
The  total  economic  effect  of  those  expenditures  reached 
$6.75  billion,  supporting  76,700  jobs  and  generating  an 
estimated  $446.2  million  in  state  and  local  government  tax 
revenues. 

"The  wide  reach  of  this  agency's  responsibilities,  addi- 
tional to  recreational  hunting  and  fishing  licensing  and 
regulation  enforcement,  is  seen  in  the  value  of  all  facets 
of  the  fish  and  game  management  oversight,"  said 
LDWF  Secretary  Robert  Barham. 

Commercial  fisheries  produced  retail  sales  of  $1 .8  bil- 
lion while  providing  nearly  27,000  jobs  in  2006.  Wildlife- 
based  commercial  activities,  such  as  alligator  trapping, 
fur  harvesting,  and  reptile  and  amphibian  collecting, 
generated  $62  million  in  retail  sales  and  supported 
nearly  800  jobs. 

Recreational  activity  also  had  a  considerable  economic 
impact  on  Louisiana's  economy.  Hunting,  recreational 
fishing,  wildlife  watching,  feeding  and  photography  com- 
bined generated  approximately 

$2  billion  in  retail  sales,  supporting  over  37,000  jobs. 
Retail  sales  for  recreational  boating,  over  $980  million  in 
2006,  supported  nearly  15,000  jobs. 

Presented  to  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  June,  the  report  compiled  data  collected 
from  sources  including  LDWF,  the  American  Sportfishing 
Association,  the  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  report,  The  Economic  Benefits  of  Fisheries, 
Wildlife  and  Boating  Resources  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  2006,  was  completed  by  Southwick  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  firm  with  wide  experience  in  the 
economic  analysis  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  activities 
around  the  country. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  calling  LDWF's 
Socioeconomic  Research  and  Development  Section 
at  225-765-2864  or  online  at 

www.  wif.  louisiana.gov/pdfs/education/Southwick_200 
6_final_final_report_5-27-08.pdf 
For  more  information,  contact  David  Lavergne  at  225- 
765-2864  or  dlavergne@wlf.louisiana.gov. 
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Gift  Ideas  for  Outdoor  Safety 

By  Lt.  Col.  Keith  LaCaze 

Shopping  for  a  birthday  or  anniver- 
sary gift  can  be  very  tedious  and  nerve- 
wracking  for  the  gift-giver  who  wants  to 
greatly  please  their  loved  one. 
However,  there  is  no  other  time  than 
the  holiday  season,  where  these  feel- 
ings are  amplified.  This  is  certainly  no 
different  as  it  applies  to  our  avid  out- 
doors enthusiasts.  While  some  out- 
doors enthusiasts  will  procrastinate  or 
think  about  what  to  get  that  special 
someone  while  sitting  in  the  deer  stand, 
boat  or  the  duck  blind,  others  will  be  in 
the  mall  getting  it  done.  Oh,  procrasti- 
nators  will  do  their  shopping  eventual- 
ly, or  maybe  sooner  if  it  rains  on  the 
hunting  or  fishing  trip.  But  while  the  pro- 
crastinators  are  busy  thinking  "I  have 
enough  time  to  get  it  done,"  the  do- 
gooders  are  busy  in  the  mall  buying  the 
perfect  gift  for  that  special  someone. 

Heaven  knows  the  avid  outdoors- 
man  and  woman  doesn't  need  any 
more  guns,  decoys,  camouflage  or 
boots.  They  have  enough  deer  stands 
to  hang  one  in  every  other  tree.  One 
more  deer,  turkey  or  duck  call  practice 
session  on  the  living  room  couch  will  be 
grounds  for  divorce.  So  those  are  out. 
Here  are  some  great  gift  ideas  for  the 
outdoors  enthusiast.  Instead  of  the 
usual  hunting  or  fishing  gadgets  and 
gear,  let's  take  a  look  at  some  safety 
equipment  we  all  could  use,  but  don't 
always  have  when  we  need  it.  Maybe 
this  information  can  help  the  procrasti- 
nators  finish  shopping  a  little  sooner. 

One  of  the  most  essential  hunting 
accessories  is  hunter  orange  clothing. 
Manufacturers  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
high  quality  vests,  coats,  parkas  and 
bib  overalls  in  blaze  orange  and 
blaze/camo  patterns.  Top  quality  blaze 
orange  caps  and  hats  are  also  avail- 
able. This  safety  gear  is  the  minimum 
legal  requirement  for  deer  hunters  on 
private  land  during  gun  seasons  for 
deer.  Orange  vests  are  even  available 
for  dogs,  which  is  not  a  bad  idea  for 
hunting  dogs  working  heavy  brush. 

Safety  harnesses  are  a  great  gift 
idea  for  deer  hunters  who  hunt  from 
elevated  or  climbing  stands  (that  would 
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be  most  of  us).  Fortunately,  they  are 
growing  in  popularity,  probably  due  to 
those  close  calls  and  near  falls  we 
have.  The  harness  can  save  a  life  in  the 
event  of  an  equipment  failure  or  tumble 
from  a  high  stand.  Ouality  stands  cost 
around  $50  and  there  is  even  an 
orange  vest/harness  combination  rig 
now  available. 

For  the  hunter  who  hauls  an  all-ter- 
rain vehicle  (ATV)  in  the  bed  of  the  pick- 
up truck,  a  well-made  ATV  loading  ramp 
is  a  nice  gift.  Loading  and  un-loading 
accidents  are  all  too  common  with 
ATVs.  They  result  mainly  from  weak  or 
otherwise  unsafe  loading  ramps  or 
improper  installation  and  use.  The 
ramps  range  in  cost  from  $100  up,  but 
can  prevent  very  serious  injury  or  even 
death  from  overturned  ATVs. 

We  don't  always  think  of  a  flashlights 
as  safety  gear  but  it  can  be  a  lifesaver. 
A  flashlight  not  only  lights  the  way 
before  daylight,  it  lets  other  hunters 
know  a  person  is  moving  through  the 
brush,  not  a  animal.  Flashlights  can 
also  be  used  to  signal  for  help  and  to 
find  the  trail  after  dark.  Waterproof, 
durable,  hi-tech  flashlights  start  at  around 
$30  and  will  run  for  75  or  more  hours  on 
AA  batteries.  A  flashlight  and  some  spare 
batteries  are  a  great  gift  for  anyone. 

Keep  the  hunter  or  fisherman  from 
getting  lost  with  one  of  the  Global 
Positioning  Satellite  Systems  (GPS) 
units.  GPS  units  are  one  of  the  greatest 
technological  advances  to  ever  arrive  in 
the  field  of  navigation.  GPS  units  guide 
the  way  to  hunting  and  fishing  hotspots 
and  back  to  the  truck  or  camp.  They  not 
only  provide  direction,  but  will  also 
allow  the  hunter  to  program  way  points 
and  other  information  into  the  individual 
units  to  tailor  them  to  personal  needs. 
The  GPS  gives  travel  speed,  estimated 
time  of  arrival  and  has  a  number  of 
other  features.  Prices  vary  by  hundreds 
of  dollars  so  check  with  a  dealer  or 
some  other  knowledgeable  person  on 
models  and  capabilities  before  buying. 

As  a  backup  to  the  GPS  or  as  a 
stand-alone,  a  good  compass  is  hard  to 
beat.  No  batteries  are  needed  and  it 
never  fails  to  point  the  way.  Every 
hunter  should  have  a  compass  and 
know  how  to  use  it.  A  really  nice,  reli- 


able compass  cost  a  whole  $1 5  and  can 
save  the  day  when  we  get  "a  little  turned 
around."  That's  hunter  language  for  lost. 

Other  handy  safety  devices  with  rea- 
sonable price  tags  are  waterproof 
match  cases,  emergency  space  blan- 
kets, hand  and  pocket  warmers  and 
ponchos.  Small  items  like  these  can  be 
carried  in  a  pocket  or  daypack  and  can 
come  in  handy  in  a  bad  situation.  Hey,  a 
good  daypack  is  a  nice  gift  too. 

Gloves  are  not  always  thought  of  as 
safety  gear,  but  different  gloves  provide 
protection  in  different  ways.  Gloves  are 
important  safety  gear  when  operating 
ATVs.  They  provide  protection  and 
comfort  from  the  elements  and  from 
thorns  and  splinters.  Kevlar  cut  resist- 
ant gloves  should  be  worn  when  using 
knives  to  skin  or  dress  game.  Rubber  or 
latex  gloves  will  guard  against  infection 
from  raw  meat  or  fish.  They  should 
always  be  worn  while  handling  meat  or 
fish  when  open  cuts  or  wounds  are 
present  on  the  hands. 

Don't  forget  about  first  aid  kits.  Every 
truck,  boat  and  ATV  should  be  equipped 
with  one.  Many  different  kits  are  avail- 
able and  some  are  specifically  designed 
for  the  outdoorsman  or  woman.  Basic 
kits  are  reasonably  priced  and  some 
people  even  assemble  their  own.  A 
small  kit  in  the  daypack  and  a  larger  one 
stored  in  the  boat  or  vehicle  will  cover 
most  minor  injuries  and  mishaps. 

Another  important  safety  product  is 
the  personal  floatation  device  (PFD)  for 
the  boater.  Some  really  nice,  comfort- 
able PFDs  are  available  in  a  variety  of 
colors  that  won't  flare  the  ducks,  so  take 
a  look  at  those  as  potential  gifts  the 
water  fowler  will  appreciate. 

Hopefully  these  gift  ideas  will  be 
helpful  for  your  next  gift-shopping  hunt. 
Many  other  safety  products  are  avail- 
able for  the  outdoor  person  as  well,  not 
to  mention  comfort  items.  Books  about 
outdoor  skills  and  survival  techniques 
are  another  idea. 

Procrastinators,  it's  no  use  to  tell  you 
not  to  put  the  shopping  off  until  the  last 
minute,  but  I'll  say  it  anyway.  Have  a  safe 
and  happy  holiday  and  hunting  season. 
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Venison  Wellington 


ipkg. 


lib. 


2  oz. 


phyllo  dough, 

thawed 

venison  tenderloin, 

silver  skin  removed 

oil 

Carefully  layer  the  phyllo  dough 
brushing  each  layer  with  melted 
butter  until  you  have  six  layers. 
Cover  loosely  to  prevent  drying. 
Season  the  tenderloin  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Sear  meat  in  a  hot  pan  on 
both  sides,  one  degree  below 
desired  degree  of  doneness. 
Set  aside. 


Fig  Brown  Sauce 

1  pt.       beef  stock 
8  whole  figs 

2  oz.       butter 
2  oz.       fiour 

*Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Melt  butter  and  add  flour.  Prepare 
a  brown  roux.  Add  the  beef  stock 
and  figs.   Bring  to  a  boil  and 
reduce  to  a  simmer  until  thick. 
Strain  the  sauce  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Mushroom  Topping 

4  oz.       mushrooms,  topped 
1  oz.       butter 
*Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Melt  the  butter  in  a  saute  pan.  Add 
the  chopped  mushroom  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Saute  mush- 
rooms until  tender. 

Caramelized  Onions 

4  oz.       onion,  julliened 
1  oz.       butter 

To  caramelize  the  onions,  melt  the 
butter  in  a  saute  pan.  Add  the 
onions  and  lower  the  heat  to  medi- 
um. Stir  the  onions  occasionally 
until  golden  brown.  Do  not  try  to 


brown  the  onions  quickly. 

Ratatoulie 

1  whole     eggplant,  2"  thick  slices 
1  whole     tomato,  2"  thick  slices 
1  whole    zucchini,  sliced  thin 
1  oz.  butter,  cut  into  pats 

*Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Place  the  eggplant  rings  on  a  sheet 
pan.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
top  with  the  tomato  slice  and 
arrange  the  sliced  zucchini  in  a  circle 
pattern.  Top  with  the  butter  pats 
and  cover  with  foil.  Bake  in  a  350° 
oven  for  15  minutes. 

Parisienne  Potatoes 

8  whole     small  red  potatoes,  peeled 

1  oz.  butter 

*Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Use  a  melon  bailer  and  scoop  20 

potato  balls  out  of  the  potatoes. 

Melt  butter  in  a  saute  pan  and  cook 

the  potatoes  slowly.  Season  with  salt 

and  pepper. 


Recipe  courtesi/  of  the  Louisiana 
Culinary  Institute  in  Baton  Rouge. 
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Practice  Bear  Safe 

Feeding  bears  is 
illegal.  NEVER 
^  intentionally  feed  a 

•  bear. 

»-  Store  garbage 
containers  in  a  sect 
shed  or  garage. 

•  Take  garbage  to  the 
I  curb  the  morning  of 
W  pick-up,  not  the  nigl 

before. 

,  Frequently  rinse 
.  garbage  cans  with 
bleach. 

Do  not  leave  pet  fo( 
out  overnight. 

Hang  bird  feeders  c 
;  of  a  bear's  reach, 
10  feet  high. 

Clean  outdoor  grills 
frequently. 
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